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For ** The Friend."’ 
The Eastern Jews. 
(Continued from page 274.) 
SAFED. 


Some four hours journey north-westward of 
Tiberias stands the town of Safed, famous 
among the Jews asa seat of learning, and much 
resorted to wn account of many venerated 
tombs existing in its vicinity. The eastern 
Jews of the present day believe there is great 
merit in the performance of pilgrimages to the 
graves of their fathers and in the celebration 
there of certain rites, designed to honour the 
dead, and propitiate their favourable influences 
apon the living. ‘There are seventy-four tombs, 
situated in different parts of Palestine, which, 
it is stated, are held to be sacred and, on 
that account, frequented by pilgrims. They 
form a curious medley. There is the tomb of 
Huldah, the prophetess, and our lord Obadiah ; 
our mother Rachel, and Abner the son of Ner; 
the everlasting patriarchs, and Joshua the son 
of Nun; Jesse, the father of David, and The 
Caves and Holes ; besides Rabbi Shamai and 
his wife, Rabbi Hiia and his sons, and Rabbi 
Akiba and his twenty-four thousand disci- 
ples. 

“ We received a very cordial welcome from 
the Jews on our arrival, and we found dinner 
ready for us at the house of Rabbi Samuel. 

“ Afler dinner, the body of the Sephardim 
Jews waited upon us; and after they had pe- 
rused our letter of introduction from Bombay, 
they held with us a long and interesting con- 
versation. They spoke in very affecting terms 
of the great earthquake of 1837, by which 


the capitation tax. Those of them who are/|thither, we met great numbers returning 


not subjects of the Porte, and have European 
passports, do not pay this impost. Thirty of 
their number, on account of their learning, in- 
fluence, and devotion, are esteemed Rabbis. 
The others are disciples. 

“The Ashkenazim of Safed amount to 370 
souls; of whom twenty-five are Rabbis. They 
are principally natives of Poland and the coun- 
tries north of the mouth of the Danube. They 
are all Khasidim and have three synagogues. 

“The Jews of Safed unite in thinking that 
the town has existed since the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Many Jews, they said, fled to it, 
and were permitted to dwell in it in safety. It 
is esteemed holy, they added, on this account, 
and because it adjoins the lake of Tiberias, in 
the vicinity of which the Messiah will appear 
and reign forty years before he goes up to 
Jerusalem. Safed is intimately connected 
with Meirin, about two hours distant to the 
west.” Both are noted for their tombs. ‘“ No 
light, so far as | am aware, has yet been 
thrown on the origin of the Jewish school at 
Safed. I am inclined to think, that the prin- 
cipal settlement of the Jews here took place in 
consequence of the flow of the Spanish Jews 
to the east, after their expulsion from the Pe- 
ninsula, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. 

“ We went, agreeably to an appointment we 
had made, to visit the synagogues, and the 
residence, contiguous to them, of the Chief 
Rabbi of the Sephardim. We met with a very 
kind reception from the Jews at these places. 
The chief Rabbi, rather an aged and infirm 
person, appeared to be a devoted Jew, and far 
removed in his views and feelings from Euro- 
pean influences. His establishment was re- 
markably neat and clean. After entertaining 
us in the usual eastern fashion as his guests, 
he took us to the roof of his house, from which 
we had a good view of the surrounding coun- 
try ;” of the topography of which, however, 
he showed himself quite ignorant. He gave 
well known scripture names to certain places, 
but when doubts of his accuracy were sug- 
gested by the want of accordance with the 
Bible account of the configuration of the coun- 
try, he answered, with great simplicity, “* You 
need feel no difficulty on that score; the face 
of the country has been entirely changed by 


awful occurrence, they said, two thousand of| earthquakes and floods since the days of the 


the Jewish, and three hundred of the Muham- 
medan inhabitants of this town, besides several 
Christians, were summoned into eternity. 
“The Ashkenazim Jews waited upon us the 
next morning. The information which I re- 
ceived from both parties, | combine together. 
“The Sephardim Jews at Safed amount at 
present to 650 souls. Most of them are sub- 
jects of the Sultan, Forty-two of them pay 


kings of Israel.’ He talked of London as a 
country. ‘The name of Scotland he had not 
previously heard. He told us that one of the 
synagogues which we had seen, had been re- 
built at the expense of a Jew in India, and he 
asked us to recommend the Jews elsewhere to 
imitate this liberality.” 

Certain ceremonies were to be performed at 
the sepulchres of Meirin. “On our way 


to their homes, who told us that the festi- 
vities had been concluded on the preceding 
day. Among these persons, was the [geo- 
graphical], Rabbi. Though he was labouring 
under indisposition, he kindly offered to go 
with us to Meirtn, to explain the antiquities 
of the place, and we gave our consent. 

“There is a considerable enclosure for 
tombs and apartments at the chief place of 
pilgrimage, the key of which the Rabbi had 
in his possession. He opened it and showed 
ns a small oratory used during the days of the 
festival. At one end of the room is the tomb 
of Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai, the reputed au- 
thor of the Zohar, and at the other of his son 
Rabbi Eliezer. At the left hand as we enter 
is the tomb of Rabbi Aba Saba. There are 
three pillars upon it for the burning of oil.” 
Many other tombs were there, but none of 
special interest to the general reader. 

“ The chief Rabbi returned with us to Safed. 
We respected his age, kindness, and sincerity, 
but we could scarcely maintain our gravity as 
he jogged along with us, riding upon an ass, 
with his bed and bed-clothes as a saddle, and 
with pots, pans, and pitchers, protruding from 
two immense bags on each side of him. He 
took us to his house, where he treated us most 
hospitably. His establishment is remarkably 
clean and neat. Though an old man himself, 
he has a young and active wife, who manages 
his household affairs. We presented him with 
a copy of the address of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland to the Jews, and 
recommended it to his particular attention. 
He introduced us toa Jew from Beirit, who 
had come up to Safed in search of a wife for 
his nephew. ‘This considerate agent told us 
that he had been unsuccessful in procuring the 
needful for his friend, as 200 ghazis were de- 
manded for a daughter; but he hoped to get 
one at Tiberias at a cheaper rate. 

“From the Rabbi’s house we went to one of 
the synagogues of the Khasidim, where we 
found about forty individuals assembled for 
worship. Their proceedings were most affect- 
ing, and exactly like those which | have al- 
ready described as seen at Tiberias. On dis- 
missing, they walked extremely slowly to their 
homes, according to the rule approved by the 
Talmud. We made a distribution amon 
them of several little publications, calculat 
to excite among them a spirit of inquiry, and 
to direct their mind to Him of whom Moses 
and the prophets wrote. 

* Our host, Shem Thov, on our return to 
his house, gave us most affecting accounts of 
the absolutely heathen ceremonies observed by 
the Jews at the festival at the tombs which had 
just closed, without at all seeing their import. 
He told us that the most valuable clothes are 








burned in the oil basins to the manes of the 

deceased rabbis, in fulfilment of vows made, 

and in anticipation of favours desired. From 
all that [ have seen or read of traditional Rab- 
binism, | have no hesitation in saying, that it 
is as great a corruption of real Judaism as Pa- 
ganism is of the patriarchal faith, and Popery 
of Christianity.” 

Shem Thov “ gave us a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Jews of Hasbeiya, near the farthest 
source of the Jordan, whose locality we intend- 
ed to visit, and whose circumstances we pro- 
posed to inquire into, in continuation of our 
researches in the land of Israel.” 

A few days after, the visit was accomplish- 
ed. A messenger went before, and ‘“* We 
found lodgings provided for us by Mordecai, 
at the house of the Jew Moshe ben Joseph 
Valledo, or rather in a temporary tabernacle 
within its court. We were not permitted to 
sleep or eat in the interior, lest leaven, in some 
form or other, should be introduced by us, to 
the detriment of the celebration of the Passover, 
in whose services the family were to be en- 
gaged. Every desirable attention, however, 
was shown to us by the simple-minded people, 
to whom we were indebted for our shelter ; 
and we gave them, of course, no disturbance 
in their religious occupations. Little solemni- 
ty was observed by them either in their read- 
ings or their ceremonies connected with the 
wine-cup, bitter herbs, the cakes, and the meat 
set before them. The readings, which refer 
in a suitable manner to the wonders and judg- 
ments of God manifested in connexion with 
the deliverance of the Israelites from the house 
of bondage, and his subsequent providential 
dealings with his ancient people, include seve- 
ral Rabbinical legends and expositions, which, 
to’say the least, are not in harmony with the 
Bible. To the Christian it is very affecting to 
hear the Jews, even in their own land, cer- 
tainly more in desire than in hope, saying, 
‘This year [we celebrate the Passover] here, 
next year in the land of Israel. ‘This year 
we are servants here; but next year-we are 
the children of freedom in the land of Israel.’ 

“ The Jews of Hasbeiya—forming a small 
colony of which we heard for the first time at 
Jerusalem,—met with us in the morning. 
They are all Sephardim. They told us that 
altogether they have about twenty houses, 
with a population of 100 souls. They are all 
natives of the place, except one individual, who 

, is from Acre. Their fathers settled in the 
Wadi-et-Teim, they said, about a hundred 
years ago, coming mostly from Austria, Two 
or three of them are stationary merchants ; 
and most of the others travelling dealers. 
They lend money on the security of trees and 
fields, taking charge of the produce, but allow- 
ing the owners to act as the cultivators. They 
have a small synagogue, but no reading-room, 
and little inclination for study. A few of 
them understand Hebrew, and eight or ten of 
them read and write Arabic. ‘They were 
much in need of copies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, We regretted, that we were not able, 
at this time, to supply their wants. The Ha- 














kim, Abraham ben David, who is their gov- 
ernor, butcher, teacher, and reader, told us 
that he is willing to act ‘as a regular school- 











master, if engaged as such, and to instruct the 
school independently of the Talmud,” or Tra- 
ditions. 


Turkish government upon them to be very 
great. 


been excited by the announcement that a par- 
ticular comet is expected to visit us during the 
present year, the following essay has been 
prepared in order to explain and illustrate, in 
a manner intelligible to the general reader, the 
principles upon which this expectation is found- 
ed. ‘The introductory sketch of the supersti- 
tious notions of the ignorant, and the extrava- 
gant fancies of the learned, respecting the 
nature and uses of these mysterious orbs, and 
the remarks on their supposed effect upon the 
weather, although not a necessary part of the 
subject, are perhaps sufficiently connected with 
it to warrant their introduction. 























ages, and in former years by men of rank and 
learning also, the appearance of a comet has 
been regarded with serious apprehensions, as 
being the infallible harbinger of political and 
physical convulsions. 
ject has until recently, been involved in such 
utter obscurity, and we are still so ignorant, 
of the nature and uses of. these singular visit- 
ants, that speculations unnumbered have been 
advanced respecting their composition and ob- 
ject, and the influence which they exert upon 
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“They represented the exactions of the 


(To be continued.) 


Por ** The Friend.” 
The Expected Comet. 


Considerable interest and attention having 


By the ignorant and superstitious in all 


Indeed, the whole sub- 


the state of things on our planet. An enume- 
ration of some of these speculations will serve 
to amuse the reader, and, as illustrating the 
weakness of the human mind, will perhaps 
prove not entirely devoid of instruction. 

By the ancients, comets were considered as 
the forerunners of wars, famines, pestilences, 
the death of princes, and other calamities; and to 
their mysterious influence, modern writers even 
as late as our own times, have attributed storms, 
fogs, great rains, and protracted droughts, 
besides various changes in the condition of our 
globe. Some of the ancients supposed them 
to be meteors generated and remaining in our 
own atmosphere; and one of their number, 
Democritus, imagined them to be the souls of 
famous heroes. Kepler, one of the most fa- 
mous astronomers of modern times, and a man 
of unquestionable genius, indulged in the ex- 
travagant and ridiculous conception that the 
planets were huge animals swimming round 
the sun by means of certain fins which acted 
upon the etherial fluid, and that the comets 
were monstrous animals of another species 
generated in the celestial spaces. 

A learned Frenchman of the 16th century, 
refining a little upon the idea of Democritus, 
imagined them to be the spirits of the just, 
wending their way heavenward, like shining 
stars! In the same category may be enume- 
rated the theories of recent philosophers, about 
comets creating satellites, breaking up large 
planets into smaller ones, changing the cli- 
mates of countries, depressing the soil of cer- 











tain parts of our globe below the level of the 
ocean, reinforcing the light and heat of the 
sun, producing epidemic diseases, &c., &c. 


The learned but whimsical Whiston, the 


translator of Josephus, and the successor of 
Newton in the mathematical chair at Cam- 
bridge, published in 1696 his celebrated “* New 


Theory of the Earth,” in which he undertakes 


to show, that our planet was originally a 
comet ; and proceeds to explain by what series 
of transformations the nucleus of said comet 
became converted into the globe which we in- 
habit. 
and some calculation in order to make it clear, 
how that the deluge was caused by the near 
approach of a great comet, that the attraction 
of its nucleus drew the waters of the sea above 
their usual height, and that the forty days’ 
rain was caused by the tail of the comet, or 
part of it, being cut off by the mountains of 
Ararat, and falling into the atmosphere of the 
earth ! 
according to his calculations, the same as the 
great comet of 1680 which spread such terror 
among the superstitious, the same too as that 
which appeared 43 years before the Christian 
era, just after the assassination of Julius Ce- 
sar, and which some of the Romans believed 
at the time to be none other than the ghost of 
Ceesar armed with fire and vengeance. 
been well remarked with respect to Whiston’s 
management of the comet for the production 
of the deluge, that he covered the whole earth 
with water without providing any means of 
drawing it offagain. Such was thé wild phan- 
tasy of a greafman. 
six editions, though it is probable that his theo- 


He also enters into much reasoning 


The comet which did all this was, 


It has 


His book passed through 


ry never had many supporters. His cotempo- 
rary, however, the celebrated astronomer 
Halley, advanced notions somewhat similar. 

These dreaming astronomers lived a century 
and a half ago, and their extravagant theories 
are pow mere matters of curiosity. But the 
race of visionary philosophers is not yet ex- 
tinct. Ata date no longer removed from this 
day of enlightenment than the year 1829, a 
work issued from the English press, on the 
‘** Atmospherical causes of epidemic diseases,” 
in which the author, Dr. T. Forster, one whose 
name is not unknown among naturalists, 
has discussed in detail the effect of comets in 
producing disease, changes of the weather, 
&c., &c. According to him, “ Jt is certain 
that, singe the Christian era, the most un- 
healthy periods are precisely those during 
which some great comet has been seen ; that 
the appearance of those stars has been accom- 
panied by earthquakes, eruptions of volcanoes, 
and atmospheric commotions, whilst no comet 
has been seen during seasons of healthiness.” 
To support this assertion his research and eru- 
dition have furnished us with a long catalogue 
of comets, with the various calamities that ac- 
companied or followed their appearance. From 
this formidable array of facts, it does indeed 
appear, that during those seasons, at least, 
when these mysterious wanderers have been 
observed, this lower world of ours has not 
been free from calamitous visitations! Per- 
haps, however, if the learned Doctor had pur- 
sued his researches further, he would have 
found it no more difficult to affix a catalogue 
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of human woes opposite to the intermediate | years in three very different orbits, the first 
years, in which there were seen none of these having a period of 50 years or more, the sec- 
vapoury stars “shaking their horrid hair.” | ond of about 54 years, and the third of some 
According to the investigations of the said Dr, | 20 years or upwards ;—and yet, although at 
Forster, it seems that comets sometimes pro-|one of these times the comet was probably 
duce hot seasons, sometimes cold ; that some} within a million of miles of Jupiter, the latter 
have brought large hail or abundant snows, | was not found to be in the least affected by it, 
others great rains, and others again protracted | and even his satellites suffered no perceptible 
droughts ; besides visitations of flies and lo-|change in their motions. This same comet 
custs, the plague, dysentery, &c., &c. He | while moving in its smallest orbit, came within 
appears to have discovered too that their effect | two millions of miles of the earth, and had it 
in producing epidemic disorders is not confin- | been of equal mass or weight with our planet, 
ed to the human family ; for instance, he in-! it would have added according to Laplace, 2 
forms us, that during the visit of the comet of| hours and 53 minutes to the length of our 
166%, all the cats in Westphalia were ill / | year: but it has not increased it as much as a 
This is the comet which many astronomers | second, and therefore its mass could not have 
suppose to be the same as that which stretched | exceeded one five thousandth part of that of 
its huge tail across the heavens in 1843.| the earth, and might have been less than this 
Doubtless if Dr. Forster could find that during | to any extent. 
the spring of that year the Westphalian cats,| As to the effect that comets may have upon 
or the feline family in any part of the world, | the temperature of the seasons, an examina- 
were affected with some unusual distemper, it| tion of meteorological tables appears to furnish 
would be to his mind a striking confirmation | little or no evidence, that the seasons when 
of Mee identity of the two comets, as well as of | these hairy stars have been observed, have on 
the gorrectness of his theory. the whole been any warmer than others. True 
To offer any sober reasoning to controvert| it is that the temperature of the year 1811,— 
the untenable notion that the weather can be| when a remarkably large and beautiful comet 
affected by the approach of a comet, would| was visible,—was unusually high; that the 
perhaps seem out of place in the columns of| harvests, in some places at least, were very 
“The Friend,” were it not that in No. 23 of abundant; and that it was thought that the 
the present volume there appeared a most sin- | comet imparted excellent qualities to the wine 
gular paragraph, taken from some other pa-|of that season. But Arago tells us that, “ dur- 
per, on the effect of the expected comet on the | ing its greatest brilliancy, the comet of 1811 
weather. The insertion of this paragraph, | certainly did not impart to the earth a light 
(which [ presume must have slipped in by ac-| equal to a tenth of what it receives from the 
cident or mistake,) must be my excuse for| moon at full;” and that when its light and 
entering a little into the discussion of this spe-| heat were concentrated by the largest mirror 
culative subject. The idea that the weather) or burning glass, upon the blackened bulb of 
is affected by cometary influence is, I believe, | a thermometer, it produced no sensible effect, 
entirely unsupported by observed facts; but} although “ by this mode of experiment, one 
even if there could be adduced a long array | hundredth of a degree of the ordinary ther- 
of facts pointing to such a conclusion, they | mometer would have been fully perceptible.’’* 
would have to be of a very unquestionable kind | With regard then to the weather, the supposi- 
indeed, to convince one of the reality of such | tion that it will be affected, either in tempera- 
an influence. For it is altogether inconceiv- | ture or the amount of rain, by the approach of 
able, (it would perhaps be presuming too much | the expected comet of 1848, is equally as un- 
to say, that it is entirely impossible,) that bo-| reasonable, though perhaps not so ridiculous, 
dies so exceedingly light as the comets appear | as the idea that the comet of 1668 could have 
from observation to be, and at distances so| produced an epidemic disorder among the cats 
vast, should be capable of affecting, by their | of Westphalia. 
attraction, or in any other imaginable way, 
the state of things upon our distant planet. 
That comets are of a very light and subtile 
nature appears pretty evident from the fact 
that stars of very small size have been seen 
through their heads, sometimes through the 
very centre; so that it appears that the nu- 
cleuses of some comets at Jeast, do not consist 
of solid but of gaseous matter, or of something 
perhaps still less ponderable. Again, though 
astronomers have been able to ascertain the 
quantity of matter, or in other words the 
weight, of the sun and planets, yet whenever 
they have succeeded-in getting a comet into 
their world-weighing scales, the filmy mass 
has proved so light, literally so imponderable, 
as not to turn the beam in the least percepti- 





little if any pain, while on the contrary natives 
of the torrid regions have sensibility so acute 
that even the prick of a thorn on the bottom 
of the foot has been known to cause convul- 
sions and lockjaw. 


é For * The Friend.” 
The New Planet Neptune. 


It must be known to most of the readers of 
“ The Friend,” that the exultation with which 
the discovery of this planet was hailed as the 
greatest of the triumphs of the exact sciences, 
was much lessened when it was ascertained 
that the real planet did not at all coincide with 
the theoretical one either in its distance or re- 
volution. Jt was even asserted that its disco- 
very b¢ Galle, when he pointed his telescope 
to the place indicated by Le Verrier, was only 
a happy accident; and astronomers saw that 
new labours were before them in the task of 
computing the residual inequalities of Ura- 
nus thus left unaccounted for by the perturba- 
tions caused by Neptune. ‘The inequalities in 
the motions of the planets which are due to 
their mutual attractions, are of two kinds: 
one, a mere retarding or accelerating of the 
planet’s motion in its orbit—a perturbation de- 
pendant on the angular position of the disturb- 
ing body and which is much the greatest of 
these irregularities, and runs its course in a 
comparatively short period. ‘The other is an 
alternate expansion and contraction, in all its 
dimensions, of the ellipsis in which the planet 
moves, by which it oscillates as it were between 
the two extremes that thus limit it—a pertur- 
bation very minute in quantity, and requiring» 
a very long period to complete its course. 

The observed irregularities of Uranus were 
of the first class; for it has scarcely completed 
a single revolution since its discovery, and the 
computation of the cause of these, resolved it- 
self mainly into the attempt to ascertain the 
angular position of the supposed planet at vari- 
ous intervals. In assuming Bode’s law of the 
distances of the planets, both Le Verrier and 
Adams greatly simplified their labours; and 
in order to bring the place of the theoretical 
planets to coincide with these positions, they 
had to assume that it had been since the dis- 
covery of Uranus in that part of its orbit 
which was nearest the sun, and that the ellipse 
in which it moved, was a very eccentric one. 
When the first calculations from the observed 
places of Neptune were made, its orbit was 
found to be nearly a circle; and although its 
mean distance from the sun was much less, 
yet the actual angular position as regards 
Uranus at the times computed by the theo- 






































* The degree here spoken of is about twice the size 
of a degree of Farenheit’s thermometer. 


(To be continued.) 





Will God know it ?—A mother once told 
her little son to go to a eatpenter’s shop and 
get some chips. But, said the boy, the man 
is not there. Never mind that said the mo- 
ther; if he was there he would let you have/rists, was not very different from their esti- 
them, and as he is not there, he will not know| mates. Still the mass assigned to Neptune 
it. But, said the little bov, God will know it.| was so much less than the theory required, that 

Never forget that God knows what you do, | it was asserted that one half the perturbations 
wherever you are ! of Uranus remained unexplained. Professor 
Pierce of Cambridge, Mass., to whom among 

Sensibility:—Sensibility is far more active | others these results are due, has again gone 
and acute in hot than in cold climates; thus|over his calculations with more recent and 
ble degree. Thus the comet of 1770, twice|in travelling from the torrid to the polar re-| correct data, and it is announced in the last 
passed so near to Jupiter, that it was drawn | gions, it is found to decrease in proportion as | number of Silliman’s Journal, that the new ele- 
by his attraction entirely out of its previous | the cold increases. Natives of the polar re-| ments thus obtained, account for all the hitherto 
course ; so that it presented the singular ano-| gions have very little sensibility ; even deep | unexplained irregularities of Uranus. There 
maly of an orb moving in the course of twelve | wounds in their flesh seem to produce very!is therefore no doubt, that although the false 
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assumption by Le Verrier and Adams, of the 
distance of the supposed planet being twice 
that of Uranus, threw an apparent discredit 
upon their results ; yet the very eccentric orbit 
which they were obliged to assign it, compen- 
sated for this error, and that the discovery of 
Neptune is fairly due to their calculations, and 
is in no respect an accident. 





* * 
* 
—==——— 
Selected. 
COMMON THINGS. 
BY HARKSHAW. 


The sunshine is a glorious thing, 
That comes alike to all, 
ighting the t’s lowly cot, 
noble’s painted hall. 


The moonlight-is a gentle thing, 
It ania the window gleams 

Upon the snowy pillow where 
The happy infant dreams. 


It shines upon the fisher’s boat 
Out on the lonely sea ; 

Or where the little lambkins lie, 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


The dew drops on a summer morn 
Sparkle upon the grass ; 

The village children brush them off 
That through the meadows pass. 


There are no gems in monarchs’ crowns 
More beautiful than they ; 

And yet we scarcely notice them, 
But tread them off in play. 


Poor robin on the pear tree sings, 
Beside the cot door : 
~ The heath flower fills the air with sweets 
Upon the pathless moor. 


There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 

For those who sit by cottage hearths 
As those who sit on thrones. 





Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
THE FLOWERS. 


The flowers ! the lovely flowers ! 
They are springing forth again; 

Are opening their gentle eyes 
In forest and in plain! 

They cluster ronnd the ancient stems, 
And ivied roots of trees, 

Like children playing gracefully 
About a father’s knees. 


The flowers! the lovely flowers ! 
Their pure and radiant eyes 

Greet us where'er we turn our steps, 
Like angels from the skies ! 

ed say that nought exists on earth, 

owever r and small, 

Unseen by ; the meanest things, 

He careth for them all! 


The flowers ! the lovely flowers ! 
The fairest type are they 

Of the soul springing from its night 
To sunshine and to-day ; 

For though they lie all dead and cold, 
With winter’s snow above, 

The glorious spring doth call them forth 
To happiness and love ! 


Ye flowers! ye lovely flowers! 
We t ye well and long! 

With light, and warmth, and sunny smile, 
And harmony and songd 





All dull and sad would be our earth, 
Were your bright beauties not ; 

And thus, without Life’s Flowers of Love, 
Oh, what would be our lot! 


—S=—— 
For ** The Friend.” 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


The memoir of this celebrated woman, pre- 
pared by two of her daughters, is a book full 
of materials for thought and instruction, and | 
have believed that the columns of “ The 
Friend” would be well appropriated to some 
of the reflections which the perusal of the 
work has suggested. There have been few 
biographies which contain a more full and 
faithful exhibition of character. We see 
Elizabeth Fry before us, as she was, in her 
intercourse with her father’s family and her 
children—in her public career as a philanthro- 
pist, and a member of the Society of Friends, 
and in the daily record of her private thoughts ; 
and however the filial solicitude and fondness 
of the biographers may have heightened some 
of the traits of her character, and thrown a 
shade over others, there is a transparency in 
the colouring of the portrait, which allows us 
to trace its real outlines. 

That Elizabeth Fry was one of the most 
distinguished women of her age, and that her 
name will be permanently recorded in history 
as a principal and efficient agent in that great 
system of improvement in Prison Discipline, 
and in the treatment and instruction of the 
English poor, which has marked the present 
times, must be freely confessed. Her position 
in social life as the favourite member of a 
large and wealthy family,—sharing in all 
those refinements of polished elegance which 
distinguish the gentry of England above every 
other class of people at home or abroad,—the 
great personal reputation and the warm at- 
tachment to each other of the members of that 
family, made her life one almost unvaried 
course of worldly sunshine and happiness. 

She added likewise to talents of no com- 
mon order all the warm affections, the quick 
susceptibility, the desire to please, the gentle- 
ness, vivacity and pliability which constitute 
the strength and the weakness of the female 
character, and which made her a thorough 
woman. She was moreover early awakened 
to a sense of religious duty, and the impres- 
sions thus received changed the whole course 
of her life. 

We ought not to suspect the sincerity of her 
attachment to the Society of Friends, yet there 
can be no doubt that the influences by which 
she was all her life long surrounded, had qua- 
lified in many respects her belief in, and her 
apprehension of its principles, and that the 
system to which she was attached and which 
she sincerely sought to uphold, was modified 
in some important particulars from the Qua- 
kerism of George Fox and of the Apologist. 

Nor ought this to be wondered at ; for some 
of her most confidential and intimate associ- 
ates were episcopal and dissenting clergymen, 
with whom she had free communion, and pro- 
fessed much unity on religious subjects. Her 
most beloved sisters were Episcopalians—the 
husbands of a sister, and of a daughter, were 





clergymen of that persuasion. Her career as 
a philanthropist brought her into constant in- 
tercourse with the wealthy and the powerful of 
this world, so that her public journeys, espe- 
cially on the continent and in the latter part of 
her life, seemed almost like triumphal proces- 
sions. 

The effect of all these causes was no doubt 
to lessen in her eyes the importance of many 
of the peculiar testimonies of our Society ; and 
although she retained her attachment to most 
of its great leading principles, more especially 
to its spirit of universal benevolence ; yet the 
co-labourers with her in the works of public uti- 
lity to which she had devoted hersel{—that 
band among whom she was so prominent— 
may be said almost to have taken the place in 
her affections of the Society of her birth and 
early adoption. In forming a just estimate of 
the religious character of such an individual, 
occupying the station which she did as a 
Friend, we are therefore thrown back upon 
first principles, and have to take into consider- 
ation the ground and nature of those testimo- 
nies which our Society has always borne, and 
which separate it so widely from other Chris- 
tian professors. 

And first with respect to the true worship 
and ministry, and to our testimony against a 
hireling priesthood. 

“The seasons of the true worship,” says 
Isaac Penington, “ stand in the will of God. 
They are gilts, and the time of them stands in 
the will of the giver. Prayer is a gift. A 
man cannot pray when he will; but he is to 
watch and to wait, when the Father will kin- 
dle in him living breathings towards himself, 
So the Word of God (whether of exhortation 
and instruction) is a gift which is to be waited 
for, and then to be given forth in the life and 
strength of that Spirit which causeth it to 
spring. Indeed it is an hard matter either to 
speak the Word of the Lord or to hear the 
Word of the Lord. A man may easily speak 
what he invents, and another man may easily 
hear and judge of such words ; but to speak the 
word of life, requires the tongue of the learn- 
ed in the language of God’s Spirit; and to 
hear the word of life requires a quickened ear ; 
and to know the times and seasons of the Spi- 
rit, requires both being begotten of the Spirit 
and being acquainted with it.” This deep and 
experienced Christian then proceeds to point 
out how the worship of God came to be trans- 
formed fgom the living power unto dead and 
formal ways. ‘* The enemy” says he, “ hath 
done this, by God’s permission. The Lord 
was pleased to suffer him thus far to prevail 
against the Truth; even to get into the form 
of it, and then to beget men into the form and 
then deny and turn against the power.” “The 
formal way of religion,” he adds, “ will never 
be overturned, nor the power of religion find 
place in the earth, but there will be still coun- 
tenancing of formal ways of worship, and 
turning head against the power and life of the 
Spirit, until antichrist’s time come to.an end, 
and the Lord consume him by the Spirit of 
his mouth, and destroy him by the brightness 
of his coming.” 

“‘ This then,” says he in another place, “ is 
the way of worshipping in the true Light: di- 
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vers living stones meeting together, every one 


retiring in spirit into the living name, into the 
power which begat them, they all meet in one 
and the same place, in one and the same pow- 
er, in one and the same fountain of life ; and 
here they bow down to the Father of Life, of- 
fering up living sacrifices to him, and receiv- 
ing the bread and water of life from him, and 
feeding in the rich pastures of his infinite ful- 
ness. Ip the holy city, in the living temple 
which is built by God, of the stone which all 
other builders refuse, is the place of worship 
of the living God, where the true Jews meet 
to offer up their spirits, souls, and bodies, a 
living sacrifice to the Father of life; and 
where they meet with such a glorious presence 
and power of the Father as none but the true 
Jews were ever acquainted with.” With what 
deep indignation and abhorrence such a peo- 
ple regarded the false and lifeless forms of 
worship out of which they had been called, 
the profligacy and shameless ignorance of the 
mercenary priests of that age who profaned 
the high calling of the minister of the Gospel, 
is shown in almost all their writings. Now 
although the great inconsistency of the lives 
of many of those hireling priests,—their total 
and manifest unfitness for the office which 
they assumed and profaned, was an aggrava- 
tion of their guilt and presumption ; we must 
never lose sight of the fact, that the sacred 
functions of a minister of the Gospel can only 
be fitly performed by him whom the Holy 
Spirit anoints with power from on high, and 
that the most exemplary life, charity to all 
mankind, the most critical knowledge of the 
scriptures, an impressive and powerful elo- 
quence, one and all of them, do not render the 
man-anointed or the self-made preacher one 
whit more a true minister of the Gospel, than 
were the persecuting priests against whom the 
early Friends lified up their voice of warning 
and rebuke. And here we think has been the 
error into which many among us who have 
known better things, have fallen. The more 
diffused intelligence of our own times,—the 
greater decorum of modern manners,—and the 
wider spread of religious knowledge, have ban- 
ished the race of drinking and swearing, and 
fox-hunting parsons, and brought about a grave 
propriety of conduct which is essential to 
the possession of any influence whatever on 
the part of the priest. ‘There is no doubt that 
many of the clergymen of all religious deno- 
minations are men of sincere piety according 
to their own persuasion, anxious to turn men 
from the evil of their ways, and exerting over 
others much influence for good. Yet these 
men, almost without an exception, minister in 
their own time, prepare week by week the di- 
dactic lecture or eloquent exhortation which 
they read, or pronounce without notes, from 
the pulpits, pray as the clock strikes, and go 
through all the forms of worshipping the Al- 
mighty by prescribed formulas. ‘They may 
be the most eloquent of rhetoricians,—the most 
persuasive of pleaders,—the most cogent of 
reasoners; they may in private life be exempla- 
ry in the performance of all their social duties ; 
yet if there is any truth in Quakerism, the 
rightly authorized preaching of the Gospel, 
has an awakening and contriting power to 


which these with all their efforts can never very much of membership with any outward 
reach. For the Head of the church chooses! sect or body of Christians ; my feeling is, that 
whom he will—at times the humble, the igno-, if we are but living members of the church of 
rant, or one of few and broken words—to be Christ, this is the only membership essential 
the bearer of his warnings, rebukes, and con-|to salvation.” 
solations, to the church and to individuals;| ‘ Belonging to any particular body of Chris- 
and not merely anoints and qualifies the min-'tians has, | see, its disadvantages as well as 
ister, but prepares and fits to receive it the | advantages ; it often brings into the bondage of 
hearer to whom the message is sent. Far'man, rather than being purely and simply 
from me and from my friends be the presump-| bound to the law of Christ, though I am fully 
tuous thought, that the Almighty never blesses | sensible of its many comforts, advantages and 
the well-meant and sincere efforts of the min-| privileges,” 
isters of other religious persuasions, with the} Several passages of the same tendency 
aid of his Holy Spirit. But the system injare scattered throughout these volumes, 
which they have been trained and by which|some of which have been quoted in the 
they live, is radically and essentially wrong ;|29th number of the present volume of “ The 
and however they may occasionally be made | Friend.” They show conclusively how much 
to feel that times and seasons are not at their | her course of life had lessened her attachment 
command, yet if they go on preparing and de-|to her own Society, and especially to those 
livering at set periods their prayers and their testimonies which render the path of the strict 
sermons, it cannot be otherwise than that their/and consistent Friend, a strait and narrow 
preaching and praying are of theirown inven-jone. That this wide intercourse with the 
tion, and not in the appointment and anointing | world had even obscured her perceptions on 
of the Head of the church. After making all} points of doctrine of the highest importance, 
the exceptions that can in reason be required |is manifest from the manner in which she no- 
in favour of individuals, still the system re-|tices the controversy which ended in the sepa- 
mains ; and as long as that system lasts, it will|tion of Isaac Crewdson and his Beaconite 
train up mere formalists as preachers, it will | followers. 
make mere formal hearers of the preaching,} ‘ Sixth month 5th, (1833.) Yesterday we 
and will substitute a mere outward compliance| finished the Yearly Meeting, as far as women 
with ceremonies, a mere recital of formulas,|have to do with it. I think, as respects the 
for the life of practical religion in professing | Society, it has been an important time ; there 
Christians. And the more fair seeming and/is much stirring among Friends, arising from 
goodly, the ministers trained up in this falseja considerable number taking apparently a 
system are, the greater is the danger to our|much higher evangelical ground than has 
own members, and especially to our preach-| generally been taken by the Society, border- 
ers, of an intimate friendship and co-operation|ing, | apprehend, in a few, on Calvinism. 
with them in private life, and in works of pub-| This has caused a strong alarm to some, far be- 
lic utility and Christian benevolence. And the} yond, | believe, what is needful, so great, how- 
danger consists in this ;—that witnessing their|ever, as to produce something of two sects 
amiable virtues,—having a common feeling in| amongst us, and at times an uncomfortable 
the benevolent plans which they are engaged | feeling. Still harmony has prevailed, and 
in,—we may allow these feelings an undue| through all real Gospel truth appears to me to 
influence in judging of them as ministers of| be spreading amongst us.” 
the Gospel. The spirit of discernment may| “Sixth month 10th, (1834.) Since I last 
thus be gradually weakened, so as not merely | wrote | have got through the Yearly Meeting, 
to lower the standard of our own profession,|which I attended nearly throughout. There 
and blind us to the radical errors of this sys-| appeared to me much more apparent love and 
tem of worshipping in man’s will, and praying} unity than last year, still it is a serious and 
at set times ; but the gifi which may have been| shaking time, and some of the leaders of our 
bestowed upon the individuals may be with-| tribes think they differ in some points of doc- 
drawn, and instead of a ministry which stands|trine, but J believe it is more in word than 
in the power and demonstration of the Spitit,| reality ; and as they love the Lord Jesus, if 
there may be only left the form without the|they have wandered a little they will be 
substance. brought back. I was a good deal engaged, 
It is clear that this influence of the close| having to take a quiet view, neither on one 
intimacy in which Elizabeth Fry lived with| side nor the other, but seeing the good of both ; 
the clergymen and dissenting ministers who! but I have a great fear of being too forward, a 
were connected by marriage with some of her | thing | very much dislike and disapprove.” 
nearest relations, or who were associates with (To be continued.) 
her in her works of philanthropy, is to be 
traced throughout these volumes, For The Friend.” 
It is clear that though she thought it right 
for herself to paeaa Friend, p= felt a True Fellowship. 
ties of membership to be a restraint upon her} We know of nothing more desirable through- 
disposition to co-operate and unite with the|out our Religious Society, than the universal 
benevolent and pious of all denominations.| prevalence of Gospel fellowship and unity 
Her reflections upon the circumstance of her| amongst all the members, wherever gathered 
son Joseph’s resigning his membership in the|or spread abroad. To bring about this con- 
Society, exhibit the state of her mind on this|dition, so essential to a growth in the Truth, 
subject. ‘No outward names are in reality of|and to qualify vs as & body to glorify the 
much importance in my view; nor do | think | Great Head of the church, there must be strict 
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desiring to be made sensible wherein we have 


departed from the right way of the Lord, if in | 


any thing we have been deceived by the trans- 
former. 
to examine what spirit they are actuated by ; 
every one must seek to humble himself before 
the Lord, that He by his light that searcheth 
all things, may go through the camp, and make 
manifest the hidden things of dishonesty, so 
that there may be an individual and united la- 
bour and travail of soul, that those things may 
be done away. Ambrose Riggs has this per- 
tinent counsel : 

« Let your holy assemblies be always kept 
with fear and reverence in all places where 
you dwell, that you may be a sweet savour 
unto God, and as Jights before men, and in the 
Spirit worship God with one consent ; so will 
you not want his presence amongst you, nor 
his eternal power to protect you. And let no 
rents or divisions stand amongst you in any 
kind whatsoever, for that is destructive to the 
whole body, and stops the current of life and 
love amongst you ; so that instead of being a 
refreshment one to another, you become bur- 
thensome one to another, and that offering is 
not acceptable with the Lord. ‘Therefore, if 
any come to the altar of the Lord, and consi- 
der that he hath aught against his brother, let 
him first be reconciled to his brother, that he 
may offer in the unity, and not in the enmity, 
nor in the strife ; for God is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace, as in all the churches 
of Christ. Dwell together in perfect love and 
unity, that you may appear unto all to be the 
children of the Most High; for some are al- 
ready turned aside to folly, and have broken 
this precious cord by which we are all bound 
in covenant with God, and in unity one with 
another, which hath been our preservation 
even to this day; in which we stand a com- 
plete body, fitly framed together in the Spirit, 
having one God, and one Lord Jesus as head 
and ruler over all; and being builded, stone 
upon stone, we are become a holy tabernacle, 
in which the Most High dwelleth and walketh 
at this day, according to his promise in years 
past.” 

To the foregoing he adds the following ex- 


cellent testimony to the power and goodness | 
of God, who made bare his omnipotent arm 


for the redemption of his people out of a state 
comparable to Egyptian darkness and bond- 
age, and prepared them as he did Israel of old 
to sing of his mercies and of his judgments 
upon the bank of deliverance. How ought 
their successors in profession to reverence that 
power, and adore him with grateful hearts for 
his goodness, in thus working wonders in the 
renewed opening of the Gospel day, and of 
which if they despise not their birthright, but 
are faithful to him in all things, they will also 
be made the joyful partakers. Where much 
has been given much will be required. Oh, 
the need there is of gratitude and love, and 
true obedience. 

“ And now we set to our seals that he is 
true, and all his judgments are according to 
Truth, and his ways are unsearchable; he 
killeth and maketh alive;*he casteth down, 
and raiseth up again; he cleaveth the hard 


It is not sufficient to call upon others | 


self-examination in his Divine light, humbly | rocks, and maketh mountains to melt before 


/him; he openeth the graves, and maketh the 
dead to arise; he maketh the blind to see, and 
the deaf to hear; he causeth the dumb to 
speak, and to sound forth his loud praises ; 
His Word directeth the simple, and his hand 
|upholdeth the weary soul. He is a father to 
the fatherless, and a present help in the time 
of need. His hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save, neither is his ear heavy that it 
cannot hear. He is become the fountain of 
| living mercies to all who come unto him while 
he invites them. He isa buckler and an 
helmet in the day of battle; he is our life and 
length of days, even the same that ever he 
was to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and all 
our forefathers who bore testimony of him, 
unto whose testimony we through the same 
| Spirit seal to the truth of all those things; by 
which Spirit he is alone known and worshipped 
at this day. Therefore we testify, there is not 
another that can work redemption for Israel, 
neither is there another salvation nor minis- 
tration than what he hath already manifested, 
in which all who faithfully continue, shall 
know peace and consolation forever; for 
there is not another name, or power, or way, 
or truth, or life, or righteousness, than what 
God has fully manifested in us as the hope of 
our glory; neither is there another ministra- 
tion of that truth, life or righteousness ever 
more to arise, above or besides this which our 
eyes have seen; for this is the seventh and 
last trumpet that ever shall sound to summon 
all to the judgment seat of Christ, that they 
may find mercy. Here is the seventh seal 
opened, and the dead raised and judged ac- 
cording to men in the flesh, that they may be 
justified according to God in the spirit ; yea, 
all who do not receive the tenders of his love 
through the leadings of his own Spirit, shall be 
blotted out of his remembrance forever. 
Blessed are they who hear, receive and hold 
fast that testimony which hath been given of 
the Father and the Son, without wavering or 
turning aside from his holy commandments in 
this hour of temptation and day of trial, where- 
in God will thoroughly purge his floor and re- 
fine his gold, and make up his choice jewels, 
which he will hide in the cabinet of his rich 
treasures forever. Oh, therefore, let none turn 
to the right hand nor to the left, for the mark 
is before, unto which all who attain shall re- 
ceive a full reward, But if any draw back or 
| start aside from their steadfastness and integ- 
|rity, such will lose their reward in this life, 
and that which is to come, and shall be cloth- 
ed with contempt and infarny forever ; for our 
God is swift in his goings, and will not always 
|be found nor entreated, but only in his own 
way and time, in which all who have received 
a, have found his bountifulness and loving- 
kindness, and his manifold mercies over all 
his works. ‘Therefore my dearly beloved bre- 
thren, be all bold and valiant for the Truth, 
that both we, and the begotten of God in these 
regions of the nation, who are growing up in 
his power, may be refreshed in you, in hear- 
ing of your stability. So be of one mind, and 
live in peace, and the God of peace be with 
you all. Amen.” 











For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 277.) 


Of the labours of Rebecca Jones in Europe, 
the brief limits of our proposed sketch, will 
preclude our saying much more. In the 
Sixth month, 1787, she and George Dillwyn 
were busily engaged visiting the servants at- 
tached to the families of Friends in London. 
Her service in this concern was relieving to 
herself, and no doubt acceptable in the eyes 
of the great Creator of all, to whom the soul 
of the servant is as precious as the soul of the 
master. She returned to America in 1788, 
and again found herself banded with the fuith- 
ful in her native city, in fervently labouring to 
promote the everlasting good of their luke- 
warm and backsliding members. 

From the notes kept by a Friend who at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in 
1792, we find that Rebecca Jones was earnest- 
ly engaged therein in pressing on old and 
young the necessity of weightiness of spirit in 
religious meetings. In the course of her re- 
marks she said, that if members were truly 
weighty in spirit during the time of the meet- 
ing, they would not exhibit the lightness which 
is so much apparent in some before they are 
out of the house, and round about it. The 
solemnity on the countenances of Friends 
would indicate that they had been with Him 
whom they met professedly to worship, and 
in meekness and humility they would feel and 
show themselves to be his humble servants. 

How little is known by many of that state 
of true introversion, in which the mind being 
withdrawn from outward things, is properly 
prepared to understand the motions of the 
spirit, and through the fresh aspirations there- 
of effectually to cry ‘ Abba, Father!’ Instead 
of waiting upon God in earnest desire to draw 
near him in spirit, many in religious assem- 
blies let their minds out in consideration of 
their business or their pleasures. How com- 
mon is this sin! A Friend of Philadelphia 
who was by profession a tanner, once dream- 
ed that he was sitting in a religious meeting, 
wherein he was surprised to observe the con- 
gregation with tables before them at which 
they were pursuing their usual avocations, 
The merchant had his books there, the retailer 
his goods, the mechanic his tools. Indignant 
at such employment, amongst those professed- 
ly assembled for the awful and soul-important 
purpose of Divine worship, he was about rising 
to reprove them sharply, when incidentally 
placing his hand behind him, he found a bun- 
dle of calf-skins suspended from his own 
shoulders! How much easier it is to discover 
the errors of others than our own, and how 
often we richly deserve the very condemnation 
we mete out to our neighbours. The wilful 
indulgence of wandering thoughts in meeting, 
is sin, and it will be felt to have been so, 
whenever the soul comes really and truly un- 
der a concern to be saved. Perhaps there 
are few things which have a greater tendency 
to encourage such unsettlement of mind, such 
dwelling on outward things, than a dry, lifeless, 
formal ministry. A true Gospel minister, 
when clothed with the baptizing power, and 
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enabled to awaken the sleepy spirit, recall the | so low as to take no notice of him. 
wandering thought, and to bring many, at | noon she was somewhat revived, and told him 
least to a transient sense of the awful import- | she had seen him in the morning, but was un- 
ance of working out their soul’s salvation able to speak to him. She added, “1 am in 
with fear and trembling. A lifeless discourse | waiting, there is nothing to do.” Before nar- 
on the contrary, often disturbs the true seeker rating what further took place on this occa- 
after good, turns the thoughts of the weak and |sion, we may say, that Thomas Scattergood 
unstable outward, and it is to be feared the| had long been wading under heavy exercise 


About 





called to labour in word and doctrine, is often | his sick friend, and was distressed to find her 





hearers finding no spiritual nourishment, some- 
times willingly encourage thoughts of their bu- 
siness to pass away their time. A ship car- 
penter not a thoroughly religious man, but an 
acute observer of men and things, once cha- 
racterizing the ministry of two individuals, 
remarked, that under one of them he could 
build a ship from stem to stern, but under the 
other he could not lay a single plank. 

In the Fifth month, 1793, Rebecca Jones 
left home with the unity of her Friends, to at- 
tend some meetings in New York and New 
England. On the 10th of Sixth month, she 
wrote from Newport, Rhode Island, that she 


and her companion Lydia Hoskins, arrived | 


there in 40 hours from New York. She adds, 
“{ expect our Friend Samuel Smith will give 
thee all the needful about the Yearly Meeting 
on Long Island. His company would have 
been agreeable to me here, but he was most 
easy to return from New York. This I also 
wished for myself, and sought a door of es- 
cape, which not being found, | humbly trust, | 
am where [ ought to be,—and, in pretty good 
health, at the house of our Friend Thomas 
Robinson, His daughter Mary is like to be- 
come ‘ a crown’ to John Morton. They have 
passed one meeting. As I have not 
anything very interesting to communicate, 
though our sex are often charged with prolixi- 
ty, I shall not trouble thee, as E, Tuke says, 
with ‘a lengthy speech now.’” 

In the Tenth month of this year [1793], 
Rebecca Jones was seized with the yellow 
fever, which at that time was raging to a fear- 
ful extent in Philadelphia. On the 23d, Tho- 
mas Scattergood calling to see her found her 
scarcely able to speak through extreme suffer- 
ing- On the 24th he says, “ Dear Rebecca 
Jones appeared under much discouragement 
respecting getting dbout again; but was in 
a heavenly frame of mind and glad to see me ; 
telling me that I felt like bone of her bone. 
On my telling her that | had not seen but that 
she might be raised up to bear testimony to 
the Lord’s goodness and Truth, she replied, 
‘| am a poor atom, unworthy to be employed 
in the Lord’s work. Dear Thomus, many 
have fled from the Truth, but the Lord will 
meet with them. I have been an exercised 
woman for thirty years past, and often grieved 
to see the pride and forgetfulness of many in 
our Society ; the multiplying of pleasure car- 
riages, formal visiting, &c.’ At another time, 
when with her, she said, there is another dis- 
pensation in store for this people, depend 
upon it,—repeating it more than ance,—if the 
people are not humbled by the present.” 


Those who are acquainted with the state of 


things in Philadelphia for the next few years, 
will know how fully this prediction of Rebecca 
Jones was verified. On the 25th, Thomas 
Scattergood in the morning again called to see 



















in a prospect that it was required of him by 


his Divine Master to pay a religious visit to 


England. He had told no one of his concern, 
although he now deemed the time for laying 
the subject before his friends drew near, But 
although ‘Thomas had not opened his prospect, 
the Lord himself had unfolded it to Rebecca 
Jones, bringing her into heartfelt sympathy 
with his poor servant whom he was anointing 
to send forth in his name. Rebecca as she 
lay, was too weak to do much more, than look 
round with love and sweetness on her friend. 
At last she said, “Go and the Lord go with 
\thee.” Later in the day Thomas being there 
again she said, “* Dear Thomas, if the Master 
renews thy commission, and should send thee 
over the water, mind the time,—do not deal 
it out to individuals, but spread it before thy 
Friends, and thou wilt find sympathizers. 
When thou gets there, remember the poor ser- 
vants in families, they are too often neglected. 
The Lord dealt bountifully with me in that 
land, and | have had comfortable seasons with 
such.” Thomas then asked what she meant by 
her address to him when previously with her? 
She answered, “I could not tell thee before J. 
J., though | love him, but I alluded to thy go- 
ing over the great waters. The Lord has in 


and | have not betrayed them.” 


indeed the Lord who was calling him to la- 
bour in a distant part of his vineyard. 

Such secret sympathy with others, and in- 
ward participation in their thought and exer- 
cises are not always confined to those in ad- 
vanced years. The late Daniel Haviland, 
feeling drawn to attend a meeting not very 


Hannah, then quite young, with him. Soon 


it would be right for him to appear in the min- 
istry, and saw clearly the text he should speak 
on. Afler a time her father arose, and to the 
great comfort of the child, commenced with 
the passage of scripture that had impressed 
her mind. As he spoke, she was enabled to 
follow him, in great unity of feeling for some 
time. At last he reached a point at which the 
opening on her mind closed, and she thought 
he ought to stop. He did not however cease 
speaking, but to her great distress, continued 
his discourse. When the meeting was over, 
they went home with a Friend to dine. After 
dinner Daniel took his pipe, and got into a 
corner by himself, apparently uneasy and de- 
sirous of avoiding observation. On their ride 
homeward, the little girl asked her father how 
he felt? but as this did not lead him to unbur- 
den his feelings to her, she told him honestly 
how it had been with her. As she described 







some instances entrusted me with his secrets, 


This con- 
versation proved very consoling to ‘Thomas 
Scattergood, confirming his faith that it was 


distant from his residence, took his daughter 


after the meeting was gathered, she seemed to 
enter into sympathy with her father, thought 
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how her mind had been impressed in the early 
part of the meeting, how she had travelled on 
with him as he had ministered,—where she 
thought he ought to have stopped, and her dis- 
tress at his proceeding, he became deeply af- 
fected,—saw clearly the mistake he had made, 
and exclaimed to his child, “* My dear daugh- 
ter, ‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed this 
unto thee, but my Father which is in hea- 
ven |’ ” 

The following anecdote may also illustrate 
special participation in spiritual exercises. 
During the war of the American Revolution, 
the English army was for a time in possession 
of Rhode Island. During that period a com- 
pany of their troops by occupying Friends’ 
meeting-house at Portsmouth, broke up the 
regular meeting held there. One First-day, 
Isaac Lawton, a valuable minister of that 
meeting, believed that it was his duty to go to 
the meeting-house, which was about two miles 
from his dwelling. He accordingly went, and 
after being there awhile, felt his mind clothed 
with ability to preach the Gospel of life and 
salvation to the soldiers. The opening before 
him seemed large, and he thought he should 
have much to say. He spoke on with a good 
degree of power and authority for a short time, 
when his way seemed to close up, and he sat 
down suddenly. This was a matter of some 
astonishment to him, as he thought he had- 
seen how the concern he had felt was to be 
treated in allits parts. Scarcely however had 
he taken his seat, before a little negro boy of 
about 12 years of ago, who was waiter to one 
of the officers, stood up and began to speak in 
the ministry. He took up the subject already 
spoken on, commenced where it had been left 
off, and treated it in all respects in accordance 
with the opening on Isaac’s mind. So clearly 
was the subject handled, that Isaac fully ex- 
pected to be released from further labour. But 
it was not soto be. ‘The little boy spoke at 
considerable length, and then as suddenly 
stopped as his predecessor had done, leaving 
the subject yet unfinished. ‘The concern im- 
mediately revived in the mind of Isaac, who 
found it his place to arise and conclude the 
matter. 

We will close this number with another 
anecdote, 

Our late worthy ministering Friend William 
Williams, in his religious labours in the State 
of Delaware, appointed a public meeting, to 
which came the Governor of the State and 
many other persons of eminence. ‘The sub- 
ject that opened on the mind of William, was 
the unlawfulness of war. He felt tried to be 
called on to speak on that subject, fearing his | 
























































inability to do it justice, and for a lopg time 
thought he could not give up to the requiring. 
At last however, trusting to Him, who is might 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance to his de- 
pendant children, he stood up, and the Lord 
was pleased to favour him eminently that day, 
in matter and manner. After the meeting was 
over, as William was sitting on the porch of a Ry 
Friend’s house, Solomon Bayley, a pious col- 


a Ne dead 


oured man, came near. The owner of the 
dwelling, who knew and respected Solomon, ¥ 
invited him to walk in. He declined doing it, 4 
but said he wished to speak to the Friend. 
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Addressing William, he said, “ Thy Master, gain with the. slave-denter, and make meschan- 


THE FRIEND. 









commanded thee to preach; but thou wert |dize of God’s image. Some of the coloured | at the committee-room, Arch street meeting- 


afraid ; but when thou submitted, he brought 
thee off victorious.” This touched William’s 
feelings deeply ; he felt this coloured man’s 
participation with him in his exercise of spirit, 
as a token of the Lord’s mercy, and he was 
thereby quickened to endeavour after a livelier 
and more unshaken faith. 


(Teo be continued.) 





THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 27, 1848. 





A daily paper says, that a New Orleans 
newspaper advertises the sale of “one undi- 
vided half of a negro!” 

Shame to the character of man—a disgrace 
to the name of a Christian! Would the editor 
advertise for sale one undivided half of his son 
or daughter—and how much better are they 
than the poor negro? 





We cut the following from one of our daily 
city papers, and give it nearly as we find it. 
Some parts of the language we should not 
have selected for our own use; but how can 
mild terms be expected from an eye-witness 
of such heart-rending scenes. Is it not time 
for other Christian professors to follow the ex- 
ample of Friends in clearing their hands from 
holding, and buying and selling human be- 
ings as slaves? How can a man be a vital 
consistent Christian in this day of light, and 
at the same time a trafficker in men, having 
immortal souls, purchased by the Saviour, and 
to whom they owe body, soul and spirit, to be 
disposed of as he directs—not as a slave deal- 
er pleases? But above all, how can such an 
one be a minister of the free and universal 
gospel of salvation? Look at the inconsistency 
of the two characters. 


“ Horrors of Slavery.—CorrEsPONnDENCE 
or THE AtBany Eventne Journat. 

“ Washington, April 22. 

“Friend Weed,—Last evening in passing 
the Railroad depot, | saw quite a large number 
of coloured persons gathered round one of the 
cars, and from manifestations of grief among 
some of them, I was induced to draw near and 
ascertain the cause. I found in the car to- 
wards which they were so eagerly gazing, 
FIFTY COLOURED PERSONS, some of whom 
were nearly as white as myself. A large ma- 
jority of the number were those who attempted 
to gain their liberty, last week, in the schoon- 
er Pearl. About half of them were females, 
a few of whom had but a slight tinge of Afri- 
can blood in their veins; they were finely 
formed and beautiful. 

““The men were ironed together, and the 
whole group looked sad and dejected. At 
each end of the car stood a ruffian-looking 
guard, with large canesin their hands. In the 
middie of the car stood the notorious slave- 
dealer of Baltimore. He had purchas- 
ed the men and women around him. . . . 

“A . . « « minister, who owned one 
of the fugitives, was the first to strike a bar- 


house, at 4 o’cleck. 
Cuarves Exuis, Secretary. 


people outside, as well as in the car, were 
weeping most bitterly. I learned that many 
families were separated. Wives were there to 
take leave of their husbands, and husbands of 
their wives ; children of their parents, and pa- 
rents of their children. Friends parting with 
friends, and the tenderest ties of humanity se- 
vered ata single bid of the inhuman Slave 
Broker before them.—A husband in the meri- 
dian of life, begged to see the partner of his 
bosom. He protested that she was free—that 
she had free papers, and was torn away from 
him and shut up in the jail. He clambered up 
to one of the windows of the car to see his 
wife, and as she was reaching forward her 
hand to him, the black-hearted slave-dealer 
ordered him down. He did not obey. 

**The husband and wile, with tears stream- 
ing down their cheeks, besought him to let 
them speak to each other. But no; he was 
knocked down from the car, and ordered 
away! ‘The by-standers could hardly re- 
strain themselves from laying violent hands 
upon the brute. This is but a faint descrip- 
tion of the scene which took place within a 
few rods of the Capitol, and under enactments 
recognized by Congress! Oh, what a revolt- 
ing scene to a feeling heart, and what a retri- 
bution awaits the actors! Will not their wail- 
ings of anguish reach the ears of the Most 
High? * Vengeance is mine—I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ 

“You have already heard of the fugitive 
case, and the mob here. A very exciting dis- 
cussion has been going on in the House for 
he last two days, growing out of these riots. 
The galleries were thronged, and the most in- 
tense interest was manifested while Northern 
and Southern members were discussing. 

“| have the honour to be your sincere 
friend and obedient servant, 

Joun |. SurnGeRLanp.” 
























The stated annual meeting of The Institute 
for Coloured Youth, will be held on Third- 
day, the 30th inst., at 3 o’clock, Pp. m., at the 
committe-room on Mulberry street. 

M. C, Core, Secretary. 

Fifth month, 1848. 

WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth.day, the 9th of next month, 
at 3 o’clock, Pp. m. 

The Committee on Instruction to meet on 
the same day, at 10 o’clock, a. m.; and the 
Visiting Committee to attend at the school on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 3rd proximo. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk, 
Phila., Fifth mo, 27th, 1848, 





A Teacher Wanted. 


Wanted a Friend to take charge of the male 
department of the boarding-school at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, for the Winter term, com- 
mencing Ninth month 18th. 

Apply to the Superintendent, Nathan Hall, 
at the school ; or to Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 
2 Crown street, Philadelphia. 





RECEIPTS, 


Received of D. M. Leonard, $1, to No. 52, vol. 21; 

e Solomon Hall, from Edwin Terrell, Addison 

ohnson, William Pickard, John Hadley, and Eli 
Haworth, each $1, to 52, vol. 21. 





A young Friend, a citizen, wishes to board 
during the summer with a Friend in the coun- 
try, where he can have a share of the farm- 
work allotted him. Inquire at this office. 

cone: coe 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Trenton, N. 
J., on Fifth-day, the 13th of Fourth month, Manton 


Moon of Bucks county, and Jane, daughter of the 


late Samuel Craft, of Allentown, N. J. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

This Institution was opened on Fourth-day, 
the 10th inst., for the admission of the sons of 
Friends, and of those professing with them, 
who. desire their children to be educated in 
conformity with their religious principles and 
testimonies. In consequence of the late period 
at which the arrangements for the resumption 
of the school were made, and the brief notice 
given to those who designed entering students, 
the Managers have decided to admit suitable 
applicants at any time during the present Sum- 
mer Term—it being understood that the rule 
which limits admission to the commencement 
of the term will afterwards be enforced. 

Applications for admission may be address- 
ed to Lindley M. Moore, Principal, West Ha- 
verford P. O., Delaware Co., Pa.; or to the 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, No. 39 
High street, Philadelphia. Letters for the 
students will be directed to the post-office above 
mentioned. 

Fifth month, 1848. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, Fallsington, 
Bucks county, Pa., on the 11th inst., Davin Heston 
to Mary, eldest daughter of John B. Balderston, all 
of the former place. 





Diep, at her residence in this city, on the 7th of 
Third month, 1848, Janz, daughter of John and 
Naomi Woolman, deceased, aged 34 years. 


——, on the 12th inst., at her residence, Plymouth, 
Montgomery county, Pa., in the 64th year of her age, 
Hannan Wittiams ; a member and elder of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. Her health had been gradually 
declining for several years, and was much enfeebled 
the last twelve months of her life; yet she was dili- 
gent in the attendance of religious meetings, often 
under much bodily infirmity, until her strength so 
declined, she was confined at home. Still her inter- 
est and concern for the welfare of Society continued, 
and sweetly did she encourage to faithfulness in the 
attendance of all our meetings; and said only the day 
before her close, (being meeting day), “It is a great 
thing to hold a religious meeting in a proper man- 
ner.” Also endeavoured to impress on those around 
her the value of time, remarking, “Time never felt so 
pen in my life: it seems to me as though no one 

ad a moment to spare.”—She was entirely resigned, 
and even cheerful, being favoured with peace of mind 
and holy confidence. 





Haverford School Association. 
A Special Meeting of the Association called 
by direction of the Managers, will be held on 


! 2 i 


atel 
add 


